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Special Notice to Subscribers. 

In the confusion caused by the rush of renewals and new 
subscriptions at the end of the year and volume, mistakes 
are almost unavoidable. The publishers of THE CRITIC 
would therefore esteem it a favor if readers of the paper, 
whose subscriptions are about to expire, would renew 
promptly. To every subscriber who will send three dollars 
in renewal of his subscription ome week before the date of 
expiration printed on his wrapper, they will send—postage 
free—a cloth binder, to hold the coming volume of the 
paper. This offer is good till February 1, 1885. 





Another Word on Carlyle. 
After reading Froude’s concluding volumes of his Life. 


Ir is the supreme merit of Carlyle that he spoke with ab- 
solute sincerity ; not according to the beliefs, traditions, 
conventionalities of his times, for they were mostly agaimst 
him ; but according to his private and solemn conviction of 
what the will of his Maker with reference to himself was. 
The reason why so much writing and preaching sounds 
hollow and insincere compared with his, is that the writers 
and speakers are mostly under the influence of current 
beliefs or received traditions ; they deliver themselves of 
what they have been taught, or what is fashionable and 
pleasant ; they draw upon a sort of public fund of convic- 
tion and sentiment and not at all from original private 
resources, as he did. It is not their own minds or their 
own experience they speak from, but a vague, featureless, 
genera] mind and general experience. We drink from a 
cistern or reservoir and not from a fountain head. Carlyle 
always takes us to the source of intense personal and 
original conviction. ‘The spring may be a hot spring, or a 
sulphur spring, or a spouting spring—a Geyser, as Froude 
says, shooting up volumes of steam and stone, or the most 
refreshing and delicious of fountains (and he seems to have 
been all these things alternately) ; but in any case it was an 
original source and came from out the depths—at times from 
out the Plutonic depths. 

He bewails his gloom and loneliness, and the isolation of 
his soul in the paths in which he was called to walk. In 
many ways he was an exile, a wanderer, forlorn or uncer- 
tain, like one who had missed the road,—at times groping 
about sorrowfully; anon, desperately hewing his way 
through all manner of obstructions. He presents the sin- 
gular anomaly of a great man, of a towering and unique 
genius, such as appears at intervals of centuries, who was 
not in any sense representative, who had no precursors and 
who left no followers,—a man isolated, exceptional, tower- 
ing like a solitary peak or cone, set over against the main 
ranges. He is in line with none of the great men, or small 
men, of his age and country. His message is unwelcome to 
them. He is an enormous reaction or rebound from the all- 
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levelling tendencies of democracy. No wonder he thought 
himself the _most solitary man in the world, and bewailed his “= 
loneliness continually. He was the most solitary. Of all — 
the great men his race and country have produced, none 
perhaps were quite so isolated and set apart as he. None | 
shared so little the life and aspirations of their countrymen, 
or were so little sustained by the spirit of their age. The 
literature, the religion, the science, the politics of his times, 
were alike hateful to him. His spirit was as lonely as @ 
‘peak in Darien.’ He felt himself on a narrow isthmus) 
of time, confronted by two eternities—the eternity past and 
the eternity to come. Daily and hourly he felt the abysmal 
solitude that surrounded him. ndowed with the richest” = 
fund of sympathy, and yet sympathizing with so little; 
burdened with solicitude for the public weal, and yet in no- 
vital or intimate relation with the public he would serve 
deeply absorbed in social and political problems of his time 
and yet able to arrive at no adequate practical solution of 9§ 
them ; passionately religious, and yet repudiating all creeds 
and forms of worship ; despising the old faiths, and dis- 
gusted with the new ; honoring science, and acknowledging 
his debt to it, yet drawing back with horror from conclu- 
sions to which science seemed inevitably to lead ; essentially ~ 
a man of action, of deeds, of heroic fibre, yet forced to 
become a ‘writer of books ;’ a democrat who denounced = 
democracy ; a radical who despised radicalism ; ‘a Puritan ; 
without a creed.’ 

These things measure the depth of his sincerity ; he never 
lost heart or hope, though heart and hope had so little that” 
was tangible to go upon. He had the piety and zeal of 
religious devotee, without the devotee's comforting belief’ 
the fiery earnestness of a reformer, without the reformer 
definite aims; the spirit of science, without the scienti 
coolness and disinterestedness ; the heart of a hero, with= 
out the hero’s insensibilities ; he had strugglings, wrestlings, © 
agonizings, without any sense of victory; his foes w 
invisible and largely imaginary, but all the more terrible an¢ 
unconquerable on that account. Verily was he lonel 
heavy laden, and at best full of ‘‘ desperate hope.” His” 
owa work, which was accomplished with such pains a 
labor throes, gave him no satisfaction. When he was idle. 
his demon tormented him with the cry, ‘ Work, work 
and when he was toiling at his tasks, his obstructions, f 
pidities, and dispiritments, nearly crushed him. ; 

It is probably true that he thought he had some spec 
mission to mankind, something as definite and tangible 
Luther had. His stress and heat of conviction was 
only the great world reformers have been possessed of. 
was burdened with the sins and follies of mankind, 
must mend them. His mission was to mend them, but 
haps in quite other ways than he thought. He sought 
restore an age fast passing,—the age of authority, the ; 
of the heroic leader ; but toward the restoration of such 
he had no effect whatever. The tide of democracy swei 
on. He was like Xerxes whipping the sea. His 
mission he was far less conscious of, for it was what his. 
. search for the hero implied and brought forward, that-h 
finally bequeathed us. If he did not make us long for th 
strong man to rule over us, he made us love all manly an 
heroic qualities afresh, and as if by a new revelation 
their value. He made all shallowness and shams wear 
a face as they never before wore. He made it easier for all 
men to be more truthful and earnest. Hence his final effect 
and value was as a fountain of fresh moral conviction 
power. The old stock truths perpetually need restating : 
re-applying on fresh grounds and in large and unexpec 
ways. And how he restated them, and reinforced them! ~ 
veracity, sincerity, courage, justice, manliness, religiousness, ~ 
—fairly burning them into the conscience of his ti =: 
took the great facts of existence out of the mouths of prie 
out of their conventional theological swathing, where the 
were fast becoming mummified, and presented them guscé 

or as living and bronihing realities. a 
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stormy outbursts always leave the moral atmosphere 
ar and bracing ; he does not communicate the gloom or 
lespondency he feels, because he brings us so constantly 
dso directly into contact with the perennial sources of life 
id hope, And this is one of the most remarkable things 
about him ; that he should finally be so superior to his own 
~ moods and antipathies ; that back of such contempt should 
be such deep humility and love ; that the dark clouds of his 
mism should always show the blue sky and the eternal 
orbs shining through ; that out of such misery and despair 
should come such helpfulness and furtherance to all serious 
re souls. He was probably the most savage and contemptuous 

Man in the world in his time, who had anything like his 

enormous fund of tenderness and magnanimity. 
% JoHN BURROUGHS. 












Reviews 
The Creek Migration Legend.* 

_ Tue Indian tribes that formerly inhabited the Gulf States, 
- from Georgia to Louisiana, and whose descendants now 
~ compose the chief population of our Indian Territory, were 
among the.most interesting of the aboriginal communities of 
this continent. They were rather agriculturists than hunters, 
and had already, when first known to the whites, made de- 
~ cided advances toward civilization. Their men worked in 
the field. They had large towns and fixed habitations. 
' They possessed settled forms of government, with grada- 
tions of rank and office. Their aspect and address were 
manly and noble. They always asserted and maintained a 
$ocial equality with their white neighbors, which these were 
willing enough to concede; and in spite of occasional 
quarrels, and two or three desperate wars, there was in the 
Main a kindly feeling between the two races, which has 
endured to our own day. 

_ The most notable and important of these tribes, if we 
except the Cherokees and the Natchez, belong to one lin- 
guistic family, to which Mr. Gatschet has given the genuine 
mames of Maskoki, and which included the Yemassees, 
Hitchittees, Creeks or Muskhogees, Alibamons, Chickasaws, 
Choctaws, and Seminoles—or, to give them their scientific 
“mames and orthography, Yamassi, Hitchiti, Maskoki proper, 
Mlibamu, Chikasa, Cha’hta, and Simanole,—with some 
; minor divisions. Around these related communities were 
“grouped many tribes speaking languages of various other 
jocks—the Catawbas (Kataba), Cherokees (Tsalagi), 
@hees (Yuchi), Natchez (Naktche), Pawnees (Vani), 
imucua, Calusa, Shetimasha, Adai, and some smaller or 
sss known septs. Of all these communities, Mr. Gatschet 
as undertaken, in his present work, to give an account 
ficiently full to make the history and character of each 
lligible to his readers. The undertaking was one which 
olved vast labor and research, not only among printed 
manuscript authorities, but in personal inquiries among 
‘the Indians themselves. It is only just to say that the task 








"is a valuable contribution to both history and ethnology. 
‘Judging from this volume, there can be no doubt that the 
‘work will rank among the most important aids which 
cholars can possess to a knowledge of the archzology of 
jur country and the character of its primitive inhabitants. 

The tribes of the Maskoki stock occupy, of course, most 
the author's attention. Their forms of government, their 
f system, their curious ceremonial usages, their war cus- 
ns, their social habits and pastimes, are well described. 
“might be expected of an experienced philologist, their 
pguage, in its several dialectical varieties, is carefully 
ed. Their traditionary beliefs are given in the dif- 
it forms which they assume in the memory of the 
ed tribes. Most of these seem to be variations of one 
me, of which the most extended, and probably the most 
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ition Legend of the Creeks. With a Linguisitic, Historic and Ethno- 
introduction. By Albert {S. Gatschet. Vol..1. (Brinton’s Library of Ab- 
cam Authors, No. 4.) Philadelphia: D.G. Brinton. 


“authentic, version is comprised in the remarkable legend 


s been well executed, and that the volume now published . 
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which gives the title-to Mr. Gatschet’s work, and will 
doubtless form the main subject of its second volume. In 
the present volume we have merely the Indian text of the 
legend, with its literal translation. It is a weird narrative, 
commencing with the emergence of the Creek people from 
the earth ‘in the west,’ and recounting their wanderings, 
wars, and various adventures, until they arrived at their 
final resting-place in the east—final, that is, until by a sin- 
gular turn of fortune, they found themselves urged back by 
their white invaders to the neighborhood of their primitive 
home. Much of the story, as might be expected, is of a 
mythical and preternatural. cast ; but there are doubtless 
elements in it of genuine history. For an elucidation of its 
mysteries, so far as these can now be cleared up, we have 
to look to Mr. Gatschet’s forthcoming volume. 

The book is written in a clear and agreeable style, sur- 
passing in idiomatic force that of many writers who are to the % 
manner born. Occasionally something not quite normal in 
the use of a preposition or in the meaning attached to it is 
observable. Such slight irregularities would not be worth ci 
noticing, except for the purpose of suggesting the advantage ‘a 3 
of submitting the proof-sheets of future publications to og 
the revision of a critical friend. Professor Max Miiller, it 
is understood, master of English as he is, still takes this 
precaution ; and, indeed, all writers, native or foreign, will 
find their account in it. There are few authors who, in 
reading their own published works, have not been dismayed 
by the discovery of blunders which have escaped them in 
spite of their better knowledge. It is not long since one of 4 
the most learned of our writers and statesmen, who desired 
to refer to a monograph published by a friend, found too 4 
late that his wayward pen had converted the pamphlet into 5 
a ‘monogram.’ But there is nothing like’this native- 
American slip in Mr. Gatschet’s carefully written and 
scholarly book. In the second volume we are promised 
an ethnographic map, which will be a valuable and indeed 
essential illustration. A full and minute index should, and 
doubtless will, be added. All students of American history 
and ethnology will look with interest for the appearance of 
this volume. 


Be 
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Hindoo Philosophy.* 

Tue author of a recently published book on Brahmoism E | 
has now given to the public a larger volume on the orthodox 4 
systems of Hindoo philosophy. A native Hindoo, con- 3 
verted to Christianity, the author is now in this country, # 
and his eloquent preaching is frequently heard in the Ameri- % 
can churches. He has thoroughly mastered the English M4 
language, writes in a style distinct and logical, and brings 8 


to his work the results of wide reading in Western literature 
and philosophy, as well as in those of his native land. He 
has mastered the Indian philosophies in so far as they can ~ 
be mastered by the scholar who does not make them a 
specialty, and his exposition has a more than usual interest 
as coming from one educated in them. The main criticism 
to be made upon it is, that he does not write from a sym- 
pathetic attitude of mind. His Christianity is of that 
sectarian character which causes him to write as an antago- 
nist of the thought of his native land, rather than as one 
anxious to interpret it to the world in its best aspects. 
This attitude makes his exposition far less satisfactory than 
that of such men as Max Miiller. He writes of the sources 
and the age of Hindoo philosophy, of the six orthodox sys- 
tems, of Moya, of Hindoo eclecticism and of Hindoo phi- 
losophy in contrast with Christianity. He proposes to pub- 
lish another work, on the heterodox systems, if the present 
work is received with sufficient favor. It isto be hoped this 
may be done, for Mr. Bose is doing much to bring a knowl: 
edge of Indian thought to those of the West who would not 
otherwise be likely to come in contact with it in any genuine 








* Hindu Philosophy Popularly Explained. The Orthodox Systems. By Ram 
ra Bose, ‘New York: Funk & Wagnalls. a 
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manner, and everything which tends to bring nations 
into a closer intellectual acquaintance is of great impor- 
tance. It could be wished that he wrote simply as a phi- 
losopher, for his work then would be of far moré value than 
it now is. Whatever he may think of the superiority of 
Christianity, and in that we of course entirely dgree with 
him, Hindoo philosophy is likely in the future to exercise a 
wide influence on the thought of the West. Indeed, it is 
already doing so, as may be seen by the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, and by the work of Max Miiller and other 
scholars, and by the interest taken in the Brahmo Somaj in 
England and the United States. India is never likely to do 
for the West what Judea, Greece and Rome have done ; but 
it is likely to become more and more an element in our 
culture. Sanskrit already almost rivals Hebrew as a lan- 
guage for the scholar ; and the time will come when Indian 
philosophy will have a considerable place in any true histori- 
cal survey of the course of human thought. The religious 
insight of the Indian mind is needed in the West, and there 
can be no doubt it will soon come to be felt in a deep cur- 
rent of influence. If Mr. Bose had written with something 
more of this insight himself, rather than as a rather narrow 
and hard-headed Westerner, his book would have been of 
more profit. Even in the name of religion we should not 
forget fatherland. 





Social Theories.* 

THEORIES for setting society to rights or for correcting 
some of its special evils seem to multiply with each year. The 
final social order, it is evident, has not yet been reached, and 
nothing so fascinates many people as the attempt to make 
society better than it isat present. In a work of much merit 
(r) John Rae has discussed the theories of several of the 
European schools of communists and socialists. He tells 
the romantic story of the life of Lassalle, and how he was 
affected by the philosophy of Hegel. He also writes of the 
Christian Socialists and the Russian Nihilists, so different in 
methods and principles. His whole treatment of Socialism, 
as it is now presented in Europe, is able and trustworthy, 
and appreciative of its phases of genuine merit. His criti- 
cism of its fundamental ideas is based on a thorough 
acquaintance with the principles of political economy, and 
a right appreciation of the difficulties in the way of realizing 
what the Socialists demand. 

Henry George again presents his method of dealing with 
the social problem in a little work (2) written in his usual 
style of earnest advocacy. He is a pleasing writer, with a 
gift for strong and impressive statement, and for making 
subjects usually beyond the reach of the general reader 
seem perfectly simple and plain. His success as a writer 
is due to his simplicity of theory and language, and 
to the fact that he brings political economy down to the 
level of human nature. As usually taught, that science is 
as hard and cold and unrelated to anything emotionally 
human as possible. George deals with it in quite another 
fashion—goes straight at the real questions people are con- 
cerned with ; and he writes as if he thought that men could 
feel and love. His ability, his sympathy with the progres- 
sive thought of the time, his faith and earnestness, make 
others believe in what he says. He returns, in the present 
work, to the theory of land which he has presented before, 
and he sets it forth with new illustrations, and in a manner 
no less pleasing than in his former books. Some of his 
leading theories are dealt with by Raein his work on Social- 
ism, the last chapter being specially.devoted to answering 
him. It is not difficult to show him to be false in his 
theories, but no one has as yet so treated the whole subject 
as to silence him. Rae has a good grasp on the subject, 
however, and he writes with a far wider apprehension of 





* (x) Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae. New York : Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

2) Social Problems. Py Henry G e. New York: John W. Levell. @) Work- 

Co-operators. A. H. D. Acland and B. Jones. New York: Cassell & 

(4) Reforms: Their Difficulties and Possibilities. By the Author of Conflict in 
Nature and Life. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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.and Life,’ published last year. In that work he showed” 
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its bearings than is possible with such men as George, 
What Socialism teaches, and what are its limitations, Rae_ 
has very clearly shown. His book is a good guide to the” 
subject in its present aspects. 5a 
Rae shows that Socialism has thriven wonderfully on the ~~ 
continent of Europe during the last half-century, but that. 
it has made no progress in England. The practical English 
mind turns away from the ideal society to deal with the facts ~~ 
of the present social order. Trade-unions and codperation — 
have accomplished great things in England, in the way of 
advancing the interests of the working people. This may ~— 
be seen by the little manual (3) which the codperators have ~ 
prepared for the teaching of their methods and results. 
Certainly they have done much toward solving the problem 
with which they have undertaken to deal. The whole sub- 
ject of codperation, in all its bearings, is dealt with in this 
little manual. : 
The wider phases of social reform have been taken up by _ 
the anonymous author of a work on ‘ Conflict in Nature 
































































that the Darwinian theory of antagonism finds exemplifica-_ 
tion everywhere. He now considers the same theory in its ~ 
relations to reform (4), declaring that there are two sides 
to all social questions. The survival of the fittest he 
believes must be the test of every social theory, and this‘is 
the view presented recently by Herbert Spencer in his re-~ 
markable essays on the relations of man to the state. Ont = 
the other hand, John Fiske finds that this law ceases in the: © 
higher ranges of man’s social life, and that the Christian law 
of love takes its place. The writer under present discussion ~ 
has made a valuable and suggestive book. He is not a par-_ 
tisan in his theories for reform, looks on all sides of the 
questions he discusses, is a strong thinker, and writes from ™ 
a real love of mankind and its higher interests. He takes — 
up the most important themes, and he treats them as might 
be done by aman of affairs and of large experience, whoh 
read and thought much. Whoever the author is, he evi- — 
dently writes because the subject has been pressed upon. his 
mind and heart. 





The Three Prophets.* ; 
‘Tue THREE Propuers’ is not a book to be taken — 
seriously. On its face a summary of recent Egyptian his*. 
tory, it is, in fact, a caricature of the most extravagant de-’ 
scription, Col. Long has the misfortune to be dominated 
by a fixed idea. In his eyes perfidious Albion is the author 
of all the woes of unhappy Egypt. Tewfik, Arabi, the 
Mahdi himself, are but puppets in her hands—‘ the autom= 
atons with which she has sought to conceal her purpose * of 
annexation. The disorganization of the Egyptian Kingdom, 
the revolts, massacres, revolutions, are merely successive” 
steps in the same nefarious plot. The burning of Alexandria. 
was permitted by Admiral Seymour in order that an English: 
city might rise upon its ruins—a city ‘ where Englishmen 
only would be invited or encouraged to reside.’ Gen, 
Gordon, who is acting under secret orders from his Govern=-. 
ment, is to be King or at least Viceroy of the Soudan, thus ~ 
fulfilling his cherished dream of empire. ‘The English 
Ministry are all hypocrites, and the Opposition are as bad, 
‘their attacks against the Ministry having been adroitly ~ 
made, the better to conceal the purpose of the Govern- 
ment.’ But Col. Long has had his eye upon them ; it is” 
useless for the wretches to dissemble further. Gladstone, — 
De Lesseps, Nubar, Séymour, Arabi, Gordon, Gessi, each - 
in turn’is exposed and castigated. Almost the only capable . 
and disinterested man, seemingly, among all the author’s 
acquaintance, is Col. C. Chaillé Long, ex-U. S. Acting 
Consular Agent in Alexandria, etc. Of this gentleman s 
merits, indeed, we hear a great deal. What he said, did, 
thought, the compliments he was paid, the decorations he 
\ ¢ 


hets : Chinese Gordon, Mohammed Ahmed (El Mahdi), Arab 
an Msg Yate Apples 














* The Three 
—— By C. Chaillé Long. Paper, 50 cts. New 
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ceived, are all set forth. Should Gordon perish at 

‘Khartoum, it is at any rate reassuring to know that his 

former chief-of-staff thinks but poorly of him. ‘A color 

xiao indeed, has been given to his defence of 

oum ; but why praise him for fighting when it was in 

~ his power to have fled? The author is fond of likening 

» recent events in Egypt to a comedy, in which the acfors are 

‘statesmen, soldiers, fanatics. Col. Long’s own part is evi- 
dently that of Nick Bottom. 
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ae “The Electric Light.” * 
» ’ THE wonderful advances made in the use of electricity 
uring the last few years make such a work as this desirable. 
oe all necessary information about the electric light, 
‘its history, the processes and the machinery for its produc- 
tion, and its applications. It is translated from the French, 
but the American editor has added much important 
material. - The purpose of the authors to make a treatise for 
general use has been well met in their work, as it covers 
every kind of information except that required by the 
specialist. A profusion of excellent illustrations makes the 
subject more comprehensible and attractive to the general 
reader. As a handbook the work would seem to be all that 
can be desired, for its four hundred and fifty pages are 
' crowded with information. The opening chapter, on the 
+ former methods of lighting, and the last, on the applica- 
_ tions to be made of the electric light, are suggestive of the 
wonderful strides in this direction made within a hundred 
years. Streets unlighted and tallow dips within doors were 
universal not longsince. Now the electric light makes streets 
». and the interiors of the largest buildings almost as bright as 
_-day. The authors suggest a great increase in the use of the 
+ €lectric light in the future, anc they name some of the appli- 
_.€ations of which it is capable. Already it has been applied 
to lighthouses in Europe, and preparations are being made 
for a considerable extension of this use. Experiments have 
been tried, to adapt it to the lighting of ships and in the 
navigation of rivers. It would seem that much can be done 
_ for lessening the dangers of navigation when the way has 
- once been opened. During the siege of Paris, it was used to 
)- direct or to prevent night attacks, and in many ways it may 
- hereafter become of service in time of war. In cases of 
| great engineering undertakings it may be employed for night 
~-work. The authors even suggest that it may be employed 
~ in extensive farming operations. ‘The great obstacle in the 
_ way of bringing it into very common use is that of ex- 
nse. Doubtless in time this will be in some degree over- 
‘come. Then we may expect that the electric light will 
become as common as the telegraph. 





Minor Notices. 


Onz of the finest lay sermons left us by Roman antiquity 
s Cicero’s tractate ‘On Old Age’ (‘ De Senectute’). For. 
“ages the severity of its Latinity, to the exclusion of the 
value of the thought, commanded the admiration of scholars. 
t formed, with the Book of Beethius on the Consolations of 
Philosophy, the favorite reading of old men, of sainted 
- fathers, of family patriarchs, and philosophical statesmen. 
In it Cicero throws a delightful veil of romance around the 
_Fugged figure of Cato (the main spokesman of the dialogue), 
‘whose pleasant and ‘ meaty ’ talk abounds in anecdote and 
" reminiscence, and whose soliloquies, in their Coleridgean 
adth, are richly flavored with what is finest in ancient 
ilosophies. With rare skill Cicero introduces to us the 
group of talkers—Scipio, Laetius, and Cato the Censor—and 

kes them talk as musically and picturesquely as any group 
‘lato. It is like a row of fine heads in a series of ancient 
lighted up, ignited, endowed with voice and speech, 






















antry life, of literary labor, of the uselessness of the 


Electric Light ; Its History, Producti and Applications, By Em. Alglave 
Boularc *Tifned ty CM Lecce ts. New York: D. y Were tr 


, fear of death. What they say has the piquancy of table- 


. Government. 


speaking lovely things of immortality, of sweet old age, — 


talk. -It is sprinkled with felicities, and full of the aroma 
of life. Cicero, in addressing the dialogue to his friend 
Atticus, was preparing unconsciously a charming prophy- 
lactic for himself against the encroachments of .old age. 
Like the fabled son of Eos, he has shrivelled to a shadow, to 
be sure ; his voice has become a'‘mere chirp ; he has dwindled ' 
to a cricket ; but how cheerily and delightfully the cricket 
chirps—how full are its notes of poetry, philosophy and 

consolation ! Would that its chirp could be heard in some 

of our Sunday-school libraries. Dr. Peabody has done his 

part of translator easily and gracefully, and in his intro- 

duction and notes gives us just enough to make the story : 
transparent. He follows Otto’s edition. 





In the English Citizen Series Mr. Henry Craik has 
written a valuable little book on ‘ The State in its Relations 
to Education.’ (Macmillan & Co.) It is a concise history 
of the establishment of popular education by the English 
The difficulties to be overcome are clearly 
stated, and also the steps by which a general system of com- 
mon schools has been established. This has been the result 
of only about a quarter of a century’s effort, and it is by no 
means yet perfected. It is a strange fact, that, in England, 
popular education should have been left to the latter half of 
the Nineteenth Century for its establishment. The Ameri- 
can can but feel more strongly than ever, as he reads this 
interesting history, that the American system of common 
schools, secular and free to all, is in the main the best 





that can be devised. To this result England will come in rs 
time, for such a method alone can solve the difficulties with 3 
which she now contends. i 





QUITE APART from the cleverly mysterious ending which 
makes it a book unique of its kind, ‘ The Shadow of John 
Wallace,’ by L. Clarkson (White, Stokes & Allen), is a 
pretty and prettily told story which holds one’s interest to 
the end. It is a romance of the quiet Easthampton on 
Long Island which has become famous through the arts of 
the Tile Club, and is well worth reading, even though the 
hero, with his ‘ masterful’ face and ways, is somthing of a 
prig. A good deal in the book about magnetism and 
second-sight will hardly interest a general reader, but 
one is charmed with the simpleness of the earlier ,chapters 
and with the elaborate and involved orjginality of the closing 
ones. The author has Peat wiv a difficult thing in 
writing a clever, entertaining story, that does not ‘end’ and 
yet satisfies the reader. 
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‘CastLe Grecory,’ by A. G. Riddle (Zeader Printing 
€o., Cleveland), is a story of the Western Reserve Woods 
in the early part of this century, what was then known as 
the Western Reserve Woods forming now the eleven counties 
of north-eastern Ohio. The story is written by the author 
of ‘ Hart and his Bear,’ and like that is a quiet, simple tale 
with ‘ bits’ of good description of nature and of the life and 
time. The life and time, however, are not in themselves 
absorbingly interesting. ‘The gentle love-story which forms 
a large part of the tale reminds one strikingly of the amiable 
amorous adventures of the heroes and heroines of Mr. E. P. 
Roe. 
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The Magazines for December. 


Tue feature of Zhe Century for some time to come will 
be the papers on the Civil War. The one in the December 
number is a vivid account of the capture of Fort Donslson 
by Gen. Lew Wallace, made equally interesting for the 
tactician and the general reader. It has many illustrations, 
among which, perhaps, should be included the portrait of 
Grant which appears as a frontispiece, and a fac-simile of 
an autograph copy of Grant’s famous ‘ unconditional sur- 
render’ dispatch. An entertaining incident is the account 
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of Gen. Wallace’s daring to assume the responsibility of not- 
carrying out an order from Gen. Grant which he knew had 
‘een sent him without knowledge of a change in the situa- 
tion. It may be hazardous to commend such a course, but 
it certainly recommends itself to the American mind as a 
good deal better than implicit obedience, where it is known 
“some one has blundered.” Gen. Wallace’s powers of de- 
scription are well known, and nothing could more distinctly 
put before the reader the circumstances of civil war than his 
brief account, without comment, at the close, of his entering 
the room where the ‘ enemy’ were at breakfast, in the per- 
son of the Confederate general with his staff, to be received 
as an old acquaintance, who did not need to be introduced 
to a single member of the party. The ‘ Recollections of a 
Private, by Warren Lee Goss, supplements pleasantly the 
papers by the generals. A second feature of Zhe Cen- 
tury is certainly the articles on ‘ The New Astronomy,’ the 
finest popular presentation of scientific truths which we have 
had for along time. The present paper is on ‘ The Sun’s 
Energy "—that occult force in the sunbeams which lifts 
things up, next in mystery to the force of gravitation draw- 
These two papers, on the War and 
the sun, surpass in interest, even for a general reader, any 
of the fiction of the nuinber ; for we have the samie aversion 
to ‘ Silas Lapham ’ in literature that we have in life, feeling 
as if we-knew enough about him even as a warning ; and 
although much of Miss Litchfield’s work is of a kind to 
raise the pleasantest expectations of a new story-teller, her 
‘ Knight of the Black Forest’ opens less acceptably than 
any of her previous work. Mark Twain has not dared to 
be quite as funny as he could in his ‘ Adventure of Huckle- 
berry Finn,’ though his definition of a feud is certainly a 
good one. The descriptive article is on Dublin, the 
analytical on Heine, the practical on house-drainage, the 
instructive on ‘ American Painters in Pastel,’ while the 
Rocky Mountain goat divides the honors of the natural- 
historical with John Burroughs’s ‘ Winter Neighbors ’ of the 
kind that do not gossip. 

Harper's Magazine contains many full-page illustrations, 
the most beautiful and striking ‘being the frontispiece, ‘ The 
Boy Jesus in the Temple,’ from one of those modern Ger- 
man paintings which lead the author of the accompanying 
article to infer that Germany will produce many of the ‘ old 
masters ’ of the future. Charles Dudley Warner gives an 
account of ‘ Christmas Past,’ but believes our present cele- 
brations to be much more in keeping with the time than the 
rollicking fun of olden days. How delightful it is to find 
William Black emancipated from the Sixteenth Century and 
giving us ‘ A Few Days More Driving,’ not in the‘ Phaeton’ 
which first whirled him to our notice, but in a four-in-hand. 
We welcome him back—with slight changes in the personnel 
of his party—with an ardor born of extreme relief and de- 
light whenever he sets his ‘ Three Feathers,’ as he does this 
time, in the hat of a young lady of the period, even if they 
are set, as they were in this case to his own mystification, 
“ the wrong way.’ Mr. Howells’s ‘ Elevator ’ is of course 
amusing, if not quite as good as his ‘ Register’ and ‘ Sleep- 
ing-Car,’ and reveals the fact that the gentlemen are jealous 
of having all the common sense in the world ursurped by a 
‘Lady from Philadelphia.——It is as pleasant to welcome 
back Saxe Holm as it was to welcome again the old William 
Black ; and ‘ Farmer Worrall’s Case’ is even better than 
the pretty stories which Saxe Holm used to write. The 
moral that you may put things into people’s heads by your 
wvery effort to keep them out, is of wide-spread application. 
——‘A Capillary Crime’ is a capital story, suggesting a 
remarkable mingling of Poe and Stockton. It will be a 
wonder, by the way, if other successful writers in the same 
‘vien do not come to resent their implied comparison with 
Mr. Stockton as he himself resented the continual compari- 
on with himself in his ‘ Wife’s Deceased Sister.’ The 
author of ‘ A Capillary Crime’ has worked it up with an 
angenuity that might readily make the story appear as fact, 


























but since Mr. Hale ‘took us in’ so completely with ‘his 
* Man Without a Country,’ the reading world is determined — 
not to believe anything any more, and to ascribe ingenious, — 
feats in new literary gymnastics to an imagination like Mr, >” 
Stockton's. This is almost too bad, and we are inclined 
to take back our words, and speak only of the really — 
wonderful tale as an admirable story by Mr. Millet, It will 
be seen that the fiction of the December number is its strong ~ 
point, as becomes the holiday season. Oliver Goldsmith 
and Wordsworth appear as contributors ; but this is only 
for the sake of Mr. Abbey and Mr. Parsons, who accompany 7 
them. Hk 





























































Lippincott’s Magazine continues to show an advance in its 
standard which has been noticeable for some time. ‘There 
is a decided improvement in its illutrations, and one this 
month of a scene on the French Broad in North Carolina, 
accompanying a descriptive article of more than usual © 
merit, is very attractive. ‘In the Oil Region’ gives a— 
vivid account of that Petrolia which is the Wall Street of — 
Pennsylvania. ——‘ A Week in Killarney’ comes to an 
entertaining and unforeseen conclusion, and is much the best — 
and prettiest thing the ‘ Duchess’ has ever done. Purport- 7 
ing to be written by a man, in the light and airy vein of a 7 
Queen Titania's husband, there is nothing to undeceive the ~ 
reader but the ‘ Duchess’s’ name as acknowledged author, — 
‘Why not an American Punch?’ with the conclusion” 
that we cannot have an American Punch, reads, in the ligh 
of the present popularity of Zife, very much like that’ = 
treatise showing the impossibility of ocean steamships which 
was brought over to us in the first steamship than ran. The 
article is perhaps one of those delayed for seven years in oS 
editor's desk, calculated to make the author sigh that his” 
hope deferred has ever been realized; for if Zife is not 
Punch, it is still a very good ‘ American drink.’ Norman — 
Pearson, in ‘The Philosophy and Art of Dancing,’ thinks” 
it a good thing that we have passed from a stage wherein” 
the ideal of excellencé was precision of step to one wherein: 
the ideal is rhythm of movement—in other words, from an - 
accomplishment to an inspiration.——‘ A Western Industry * 
is an amusing account of corn-canning in the field. z 


The English Illustrated is sure of a hearing while it pub- 
lishes two such one serials at once as ‘ That Terrible Man 
and‘ A Family Affair,’ by Norris and Conway.——A 
charming feature of the November number is Walter Crane’s” 
‘ Thoughts in a Hammock,’ with his own illustraticns.——= 7 
There is also an elaborate illustrated article on Eton.— 
We have not been able to decide whether ‘ Baby Linguisitics * 
it written in earnest or not ; it professes to be a Darwini 
observation of a real infant for purposes of science ; but the 
conclusions reached rarely exceed in value such an infer- 
ence as that at twenty months old ‘ the comparatively unim= 
portant detail of form, like length of neck, overshadowed 
his mind at this time the much more important feature, 
possession of four legs,’ drawn from the fact that the in! 
‘ applied the name “* gee-gee ” to the drawing of an os' 
and also to a bronze figure representing a stork-like bir 
So it is possible to interpret the elaborate treatise as int 
tional parody. , 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s serial is the feature of The Aifantic, 
developing finely and brilliantly as a study of dramatic and” 
tragic results from commonplace, everyday events. There 
is nothing impossible in the tragedy of the story, and it is a 
wonderful study of the effect in undermining characte 
refined, tender, scholarly character—of what George Eli 
wrote of as ‘the daily reiterated choice between goc 
and evil in little things which determines for us what 
shall do on the impulse of a crisis.’ Edward Stanwe 
gives an interesting paper on ‘ Canada and the British Ce 
nection,’ suggesting that it might be for the best interests | 
Canada to become an independent nation; Mr. Lat hrop 
analyzes the ‘Combination Novels ;’ and Grace D 
Litchfield contributes a bright story. 2 
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christmas number of Longman's Magazine is very. 
, with the famous names of artists and authors on 

Page. The illustrations are in color, and the little 
df Doyle’s, in his picture for Andrew Lang’s verses of 
auty and the Beast,’—letting the Beast’s tail curl under 
he table for Beauty to caress,—is clever and amusing. The 
iterary element is confined entirely to short stories by Wilkie 
Collins, the author of ‘ Miss Molly,’ Walter Beasnt and 
thers. The best of them is, perhaps, that by the author of 
* Reata,’ called ‘Two Robbers,’ with its unique plot and 
delicious moral—or morals ; for it is part of the origin- 
y of the scheme that no sooner has the moral been made 
dent, than it is corroborated by testimony of a character 
rely opposite to that which first established it. . Bret 
te’s amusing story of a child, ‘ Sarah Walker,’ will per- 
ips divide the honors with the ‘ Two Robbers.’ 










































































The American School at Athens. 
‘To tue Epitors or Tue Critic: 


~ Tue American School of Classical Studies at Athens has 
- entered upon its third campaign since the project of the 
Archeological Institute ceased to exist merely on paper and 
“became a working reality. It is still carried on upon a pro- 
visional basis, supported by a confederation of thirteen of 
he chief American colleges—so many of which, it is safe to 
y, have never before been united for the accomplishment 
a common object. The chief objection to the present 
an is that it entails the annual change of the Director of 
+ School—an arrangement which for obvious reasons 
uld not be desirable as a permanent feature. This 
tangement was, however, unavoidable, unless the Com- 
tee had decided not to open the School before securing 
“an adequate endowment. The latter course has been taken 
“by the English, with the result that the American School 
- will be an old established feature of Athens before the 
English School is started. Of course, with a shifting 
Director, and with, as yet, no specially trained body of 
“students to draw upon, such as the French School has, ours 
¢ mnot hope at once to do much original work of investiga- 
/tion. But it does undertake to teach its students to under- 
md what has been done in the various fields of antiquity, 
d to send back to America students and Directors better 
uipped with classic lore than they could hope to become 
at home, and with a more lively understanding of the multi- 
ple conditions of ancient life and civilization. 
he semi-annual meeting of the Managing Committee was 
“at Princeton on Nov. 21. Letters were read from 
Professor Van Benschoten, of Wesleyan University, the 
esent Director, reporting the re-opening of the School, the 
and convenience of its building, the prosperity of its 
, Which now contains two thousand well chosen 
nes, and the generous offer of the Greek Government to 
to the Committee a plot of ground for a permanent 
iblishment. There are fewer students this year than had 
promised and expected, owing to the cholera scare— 
th is somewhat unreasonable as regards Greece, since 
pestilence has never yet gained foothold there. At the 
ing, the recent death of the amiable and accomplished 
tholar, Prof. Lewis R. Packard, of Yale, who was Director of 
ye School last year, was fitly commemorated. Prof. Albert 
darkness. of Brown was chosen Director for 1885-86, and 
'rofs. Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale, and John H. Wheeler, 
bf Virginia, were added to the Committee. It was announced 
that the first volume of Papers of the School, comprising 
such work of the students of the first year as was deemed 
hy of publication, was nearly ready, and would be is- 
d during the winter.——The Committee was delightfully 
ined at Princeton by Professors Sloane, Osborn, Mar- 
and the Rev. Dr. Murray, and brought away with 
| lasting impression of the charming site of the Col- 
of New Jersey, and of the hospitality of its Faculty. 
E Lawn, YonKERS, N. Y. Tuos.W. LupLow. 
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“Authors at Home.” 

Tue third of the series of papers which we are publish- , 
ing under the above title will appear in our issue of next 
week—December 6. It is an interesting sketch, by Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop, of the private and public life of 
Mr. George William Curtis. 





The Louvnger 


I was as much surprised as pained to hear of the failure of 
Mr. J. W. Bouton, for I thought that if there was a solid and 
conservative publishing house in this city it was his. But Mr. 
Bouton carries a line of books that is most affected by hard 
times. His shelves are stored with volumes of great scarcity 
and high price. One small book-case represents many thousands 
of dollars, and one small book, that you could carry away in the 
breast-pocket of your coat, is worth its weight in precious stones. 
Men only buy books of this sort when they feel flush, When 
they want to economize, the first thing they stop buying is rare 
books, which they can do without better than they can do with- 
out the books of the day. Mr. Bouton’s books are not of the 
day ; they are for all time. Those two dingy lofts of his hold 
some priceless treasures, and I.am very much interested in see- 
ing what they will be valued at in dollars and cents. Itis to be 
hoped that Mr. Bouton will find that he can straighten out his 
affairs sufficiently to go on with the business. 1 don’t know 
what some of our best known book-collectors would do without 
the little back room at 706 Broadway where he has been show- 
ing them the bibliographical treasures of the world for many 
years past. The last unique book spread before my eyes there 
was the collection of Dickens’s letters, the published extracts from 
which caused such an excitement among the novelist's literary 
executors, 


IN Mr. Robert Buchanan’s unfortunate play, ‘Constance,’ 
now fortunately withdrawn, the best acting was done by Mr. E. 
J. Henley, whose Duke d’Azeglio was a remarkable persona- 
tion. Mr. Henley came to this country with an absurd bur- 
lesque comedy, but he had held a good position on the English 
stage. At the St. James’s Theatre he played the Duke who 
jilts the future bride of the ‘Ironmaster.’ Last summer he 
gave a special matinée at the Prince’s Theatre to produce 
‘Deacon Brodie,’ a play written by his brother, Mr. W. E. 
Henley (the editor of Zhe Mayaztne of Art) and Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Mr. Henley’s performance of the complex 
character of the Deacon, who is a housebreaker also, was wit- 
nessed by a very distinguished audience, including Robert 
Browning, who sat in a box with Mr. Lawrence Barrett, ‘ Ad- 
miral Guinea,’ the new drama by Mr. Stevenson and Mr. W. E. 
Henley, was written for Mr. E. J. Henley. It is not a dramatiza- 
tion of Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Treasure Island,’ although Long John 
Silver reappears in it. 


For years I have been an inveterate lounger at the theatre 
and opera, and naturally thought myself proof against any show 
of emotion, no matter how trying the occasion. We sometimes. 
reckon without our host in this as in other matters, however, 
as I found last Monday night. It was when little Nevada came 

-out before the great curtain at the Academy of Music to sing 
‘Home, Sweet Home’ to the audience that greeted her on her 
first appearance in opera in her native country. As the orchestra 
began the familiar notes of the introduction she broke down 
completely, and ran off of the stage wiping the tears from her 
eyes. They were genuine tears, and they found a ready response 
from the audience. Even when she came back and lifted her 
voice to sing, it was with great effort that she could raise a note ; 
the tears trembledin her throat as well as in her eyes: This 


was no stage trick, whatever the kissing of the Stars and Stripes. , 


may have been. There is no doubt the girl was overcome by 
her reception. Mlle. Nevada has a small voice, or perhaps I 
should say a five one ; it is like a thread of silver, and she can 
spin it out to any length and any degree of fineness. It is,.more- 
over, singularly flexible, of a pleasant quality, and has been 
excellently trained. If the new prima donna is as young as she 
looks, she may add toits fulness. It is a voice of capabilities. 
just now she is inclined to juggle with it, and to prolong her 

igh notes as Mme. Albani does, and as Ole Bull used to prolong 
the highest notes of his violin. I hope she will be warned in 
time and correct this tendency before it is too late. 
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WHILE there are some good, and. many promising, works of 
art to be seen just now at the American Art Galleries and the 
Academy of Design, the most important picture by an Amer- 
ican artist which is on public exhibition in the city at present 
is shown at a private gallery—Schaus’s, in Broadway. Mr. 
Schaus showed last year the enterprise and good judgment which 
we have a right to expect rather of our foremost artistic corpora- 
tion, in securing for his gallery Mr. Sargent’s ‘El Jaleo,’ the 
most noteworthy American picture of the year. The ‘Spanish 
Quartet’ belongs to the same realistic school as ‘El Jaleo,’ but 
it is even stronger, and leaves no room for doubt as to the suc- 
cess of the lot of young men generally classed together as Im- 
pressionists or Realists.. The picture represents the interior of a 
small, bare room, in which four persons are grouped, singing. 
There is a woman with castanets and three men. The light 
comes from behind and from one side through the broken slats 
of a Venetian blind. The seated figures in the foreground are, 
therefore, in semi-obscurity, while one who is standing by the 
window is partly blotted out by the entering daylight. The 
strange effects resulting—strange in art—are given with a fidel- 
ity that is absolutely startling. Why should not the Academy 
secure this and similar pictures for its exhibitions ? 


Goethe.* 


[Prof. J. R. Seeley, in The Contemporary Review.] 

THIs doctrine, again, is not in itself or necessarily a doctrine 
of selfishness, though it may easily be represented so. It may 
be true that all virtue requires self-denial ; but for that very 
reason we may easily conceive a system of senseless and aim- 
less self-denial setting itself up in the place of virtue. It is not 
every kind of self-denial that Goethe has in view, but the partic- 
ular kind by which he has found himself hampered. His in- 
dignation is not moved when he sees abstinence practised in 
order to attain some great end ; it is the abstinence which leads 
to nothing and aims at nothing that provokes him. He has 
given two striking dramatic pictures of it. There is Faust, 
who cannot tolerate the emptiness of his secluded life ; but does 
it appear that he rebels against it simply because it.brings no 
pleasure to himself, even though it confers benefit upon others 
and upon the world? The burden of his complaint is that his 
abstinence does no good to-anybody, that the studies for which 
he foregoes pleasure lead to no real knowledge ; and expressly 
to make this clear, Goethe introduces the story of the plague, 
which Faust and his father had tried to cure by a drug which 
did infinitely more harm than the plague itself. The other 
picture is that.of Brother Martin in ‘ Gétz,’ the young monk 
who envies Gétz his life so full of movement and emotion, 
while he is himself miserable under the restraint of his vows. 
Here, again, the complaint is that no good comes of such 
abstinence. The life of self-denial is conceived as an utter 
stagnation, unhealthy even from a moral point of view. It is 
contrasted with a life not of luxury, but of strenuous energy, 
at once wholesome and useful to the world.’ 

So far, then, Goethe’s position is identical with that which 
Protestants take up against- monasticism, when they maintain 
that powers were given to be used, desires implanted in order 
that they might be satisfied. He does not, any more than they, 
assert that when some great end is in view it may not be nobler 
to mortify the desire than to indulge it. But he applies the 
oh more consistently, and to a greater number of cases 
than they had applied it. Not against celibacy or useless self- 
torture only, but against all omission to satisfy desire, against 
all sluggishness or apathy in enjoyment — understood always 
that no special end is to be gained by the self-denial—he pro- 
tests. In his poem, called the ‘General Confession’ (‘ General- 
beichte’) he calls his followers to repent of the sin of having 
often let slip an opportunity of enjoyment, and makes them 
solemnly resolve not to be guilty of such sins in future. Here, 
at least, the reader may say, selfishness is openly preached ; 
and perhaps this is the interpretation most commonly put upon 
the poem. Yet it is certainly unjust to pervert in this way an 
intentional paradox, and, in fact, in that very poem Goethe in- 
troduces the most elevated utterance of his philosophy ; for the 
vow which the penitents are required to take is that they will 
‘wean themselves from half-measures and live resolutely in 
the Whole, in the Good, and the Beautiful!’ Goethe, in short, 
holds, as many other philosophers have done, that an elevated 
morality may be based on the idea of pleasure not less than on 
the idea of duty. 

This principle, not new in itself, led to very new and im- 
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perrent results when it was taken up not by a mere reasoner — 
ut by a man of the most various gifts and of the greatest en- 
ergy. By ‘pleasure’ or ‘satisfaction of desire’ is usually 
meant something obvious, something passive, merely a supply 
of agreeable sensations to each of the five senses. In Goe : 
mouth the word takes quite a different meaning. He cannot ~ 
conceive pleasure without energetic action, and the most neces=-" 
sary of all pleasures to him is that of imaginative creation. The — 
desires, again, for which he claims satisfaction—what are they ?« 
Chiet among them is the desire to enter into the secret of ee 
universe, to recognize ‘what it is which holds the world to- 
gether within.’ Such desires as these might be satisfied, such 
pleasures enjoyed, without any very culpable self-indulgence.” ™ 
And existence would be satisfactory, or, as he calls it, harmoni-y 
ous, if it offered continually and habitually food for desire so” 
understood, which is almost the same thing as capacity. 
there are hindrances. The chief of these is the superstition of — 
self-denial. Of course every practical man knows that self- ~~ 
denial of a certain kind must be constantly practised in life. ~ 
The small object must be foregone for the sake of the greater, ~ > 
the immediate pleasure for the sake of the remote, nay, the (cu 
personal pleasure for the sake of the pleasure which is generous 
and sympathetic. But the timid superstition which sets up self- — 
denial, divorced from all rational ends, as a thing good and» 
right in itself, which makes us afraid of enjoyment as such, this ~~ 
is the chief hindrance, and against this Goethe launches his. 
chief work, ‘Faust.’ There is another hindrance, less obvious. 
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and needing to be dealt with in another way, which Goeth 
therefore attacks usually in prose rather than in poetry. cS 
Man, as Goethe conceives him, is essentially active. The 
happiness he seeks is not passive enjoyment, but an occupation,. 
a pursuit adapted to his inborn capacities. It follows that a 
principal condition of happiness is a just self-knowledge. He ~ 
will be happy, who knows what he wants and what he can-do. 
Here again Goethe gives importance to a doctrine which in ite 
self is obvious enough by the persistent energy with which he 
applies it. He has been himself bewildered by the multiplicity 7 
of his own tastes and aptitudes. He has wanted to do every-~ 
thing in turn, and he has found himself capable to a certain ex- 
tent of doing everything. Hence the question—What is my ~ 
true vocation ? has been to him exceptionally difficult.. In studys: | 
ing it he has become aware of the numberless illusions and | 
misconceptions which hide from most men the true nature 
their own aptitudes, and therefore the path of their happiness, —— 
He finds that the circumstances of childhood, and especially our ~ 
system of education, which ‘ excites wishes, instead of awakens 
ing tastes,’ have the effect of creating a multitude of unreal 
ambitions’ deceptive impulses and semblances of aptitudes. “He 
finds that most men have been more or less misled by these 
illusions, have more or less mistaken their true vocation, and i 
therefore missed their true happiness. On this subject he has” = 
collected a vast mass of observations, and, in fact, added a new "= 
chapter to practical morality. This is the subject of ‘ Wilhelm” 
Meister,’ not the most attractive nor the most perfect, but, per-— 
haps, the most characteristic, of Goethe’s works and, as it were, | 
the textbook of the Goethian philosophy. It is said not to be 
widely popular in Germany. Most English readers lay it down 
bewildered, wondering what Goethe’s admirers can see in it SO_ 
extraordinary, and astonished at the indifference to what we ~ 
have agreed to call morality—that is, the part of morality that.) 
concerns the relations of the sexes—which reigns throughout it.) 
I shall touch on this latter point later. Meanwhile, let me re=; 
mark, that few books have had a deeper influence upon modern lit- 
erature than this famous novel. Itis the first important instance 
of a novel which deals principally and on a large scale with 
opinions or views of life. How Wilhelm mistook his vocation, 
and how this mistake led to many others ; how a secret society, . 
the Society of the Tower, taught a doctrine on the subject of vo~ 
cations, and of the method by which men are to be assisted in 
discovering their true vocations ; how Wilhelm is assisted, and 
by what stages he arrives at clearness—this is the subject of a 
long and elaborate narrative. It is throughout most seriously. — 
instructive ; it is seldom very amusing ; and we may add thatthe ~ 
moral of the story is not brought out with very convincing dis~ 
tinctness, But it has been the model upon which the novel of — 
the present day is formed. Written twenty years before the: 
Waverley Novels, which are in the opens extreme, since they. 
make no serious attempt to teach anything and dwell upon every=,—— 
thing which Goethe disregards, adventure, surprise, costume, 
it began to produce its effect among us when the influence of 
the Waverley Novel was exhausted. The idea now pre 
which gives to the novel a practical as well as an artistic side, 
the idea which prompts us, when we wish to preach any kinda 
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cial or moral reform, to write a novel about it, seems to have 
de way chiefly through Goethe's authority. 
‘But the substance of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ is even more impor- 
)tant than the form. It presents the whole subject of morality 
” Under a new light, and as in this respect it is only the fullest of 
number of utterances to the same effect made by Goethe, it 
 €an never be fully appreciated when it is considered by itself, 
_ but must be judged in the closest connexion with his other works 
/ and with his life. Every attempt to treat such a subject as mo- 
| fality in an original manner has something alarming about it. 
» Such attempts ought to be laid only before minds strong enough 
_ to consider them calmly, and yet ot necessity they come to the 
‘Knowledge of ‘the weak brethren,’ who are frightened or un- 
sttled by them. Moreover, such attempts are always likely to 
be one-sided. As it is usually an intense perception of some- 
“thing overlooked in the orthodox morality that prompts them, 
the innovator is apt to be hurried into the opposite extreme, and 
#0 overlook in histurn what the orthodox morality has taught 
htly. Goethe laid himself open to the charge of immorality. 
* Wilhelm Meister’ was received with horror by the religious 
world ; it was, if I remember right, publicly burnt by Count 
Stolberg. In England, Wordsworth spoke of it with disgust, 
7) and it still remains the book which chiefly justifies the profound 
» distrust and aversion with which Goethe has been and is regard- 
ved among those who are Christian either in the dogmatic or in 
athe larger sense. Not unnaturally, it must be confessed. 
- But! do seriously submit that Christians should learn to be 
dess timid than they are. In their absorbing anxiety for ‘ the 
) weaker brethren,’ they often seem to run'the risk of becoming 
“weak brethren’ themselves. We ought ‘not to come to the 
‘consideration of moral questions under the influence of panic 
--and nervous fright. It is true that few books seem at first sight 
more directly opposed than ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ to that practical 
‘Christianity which we love to think of as beyond controversy, 
that spirit which, as it breathes from almost all Christian 
churches and sects alike, strikes us as undoubtedly the essential 
part of religion. At first sight the book seems secular, heathen- 
ish in an extraordinary degree. Let us, then, if we will, warn 
, young people away from it ; but let us ask ourselves at the same 
‘time how a man so gifted, so serious, and also so good-natured 
—for there is no appearance of rancor in the book, which even 
‘contains a picture, tenderly and pleasingly drawn, of Christian 
> pietism—could come to take a view so different from that com- 
"monly accepted of questions about which we are all so anxious. 
“Such a course may lead us to see mistakes made by modern 
» Christianity, which may have led Goethe also into mistakes by 
‘@eaction ; whereas the other course, of simply averting our eyes 
in horror, can lead tono good. 
We may distinguish between the positive and the negative 
part of this moral scheme. All that ‘ Wilhelm Meister * con- 
‘tains on the subject of vocations seems valuable, and the promi- 
| Bence which he gives to the subject is immensely important. In 
~ «onsidering how human life should be ordered, Goethe begins with 
» the fact that each man hasan occupation, which fill most of his 
me. It seems to him, therefore, the principal problem to secure 
that this occupation should be not only worthy, but suited to the 
| Capacity of the individual and pursued in a serious spirit. What 
an be more simple and obvious? And yet, if we reflect, we 
» shall see that moralists have not usually taken this simple view, 
ot in the accepted morality this whole class of questions is 
» dittle considered. Duties to this person and to that, to men, to 
Cernig to dependents, to the poor, to the State—these are con- 
red ; but the greatest of all duties, that of choosing one’s oc- 
<upation rightly, is overlooked. And yet it is the greatest of 
dluties, because on it depend the usefulness and effectiveness of a 
~ Man’s life considered as a whole, and, at the same time, his own 
> peace of mind, or, as Goethe calls it, his inward harmony. 
_ Nevertheless, it is so much overlooked that in ordinary views of 
all moral intereste is, as it were, concentrated upon the 
hours of leisure. The occupation is treated as a matter of course, 
“a necessary routine about which little can be said. True life 
regarded as beginning when work is over. In work men may 
doubt be honest or dishonest, energetic or slothful, persever- 
‘or desultory, successful or unsuccessful, but that is all ; it 
} only in leisure that they can be interesting, highly moral, 
imiable, poetical. Such a view of life is, to say the least, unfort- 
-wnate. It surrenders to deadness and dullness more than half 
of our existence. 
_ In primitive times, when the main business of life was war, this 
as otherwise. Then men gave. their hearts to the pursuit to 
hich they gave their time. hat was most important was also 
‘interesting, and the poet when he sang of war sang of busi- 
too. Hence came the inimitable fire and lifé of Homeric 
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and Shakspearian poetry. But when war gave place to industry, 
it seemed that this grand unity of human life was gone. Busi- 
ness, the important half of life, became unpoetical, from the 
higher point of view uninteresting—for how eould the imagination 
dwell on the labors of the office or the factory ?—and all higher 
interest was confined to that part of life in which energy is re- 
laxed. Goethe’s peculiar realism at once prompts and enables 
him to introduce a reform here. He denies that business is un- 
interesting, and maintains that the fault is in our own narrows 
ness and in our slavery to a poetical tradition. It is the distinc- 
tion of ‘Wilhelm Meister’ that it is actually a novel about 
business, not merely a realistic novel venturing to approach the 
edge of that slough of dulness which is supposed to be at the 
centre of all our lives, but actually a novel about business as 
such, an attempt to show that the occupation to which a man 
gives his life is a matter not only for serious thought, but that it is 
a matter also for philosophy and poetry. That such a novel must 
at first sight appear tame and dull is obvious; it undertakes to 
create the taste by which it can be enjoyed, and will be con- 
demned at once by 'all who are not disposed to give it a 
serious trial. But the question it raises is the fundamental ques- 
tion of modern life. Comprehensive and practical at once, Goe- 
the’s mind has found out that root of bitterness which is at the 
bottom of all the uneasy social agitations of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. We live inthe industrial ages, and he has asked the ques- 
tion whether industry must of necessity be a form of slavery, or 
whether it can be glorified and made into a source of moral 
health and happiness. 

It is commonly said that ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ seems to make 
Art the one object of life; but this is not Goethe’s intention. 
He was himself an artist, and, as the work is in a great degree 
autobiographical, art naturally comes into the foreground, and 
the book becomes especially interesting to artists, but the real 
subject of it is vocations in general. In the later books, indeed, 
art drops into the background, and we have a view of feminine 
vocations. The ‘ Beautiful Soul’ represents the pietistic view of 
life ; then Therese appears in contrast, representing the eco- 
nomic or utilitarian view ; finally, Natalie hits the golden mean, 
being practical like Therese but less utilitarian, and ideal like 
her aunt, the pietist, but less introspective. On the whole,,then, 
the lesson of the book is that we should give unity to our lives 
by devoting them with hearty enthusiasm to some pursuit, and 
that the pursuit is assigned to us by Nature through the capac- 
ities she has given us. It is thus that Goethe substitutes for the 
idea of pleasure that of the satisfaction of special inborn apti- 
tudes different in each individual. His system treats every man 
as a genius, for it regards every man as having his own unique 
individuality, for which it claims the same sort of tender con- 
sideration that is conceded to genius. But in laying down such 
rules Goethe thinks first of himself. He has spent long years in 
trying to make out his own vocation. He has had an opportunity 
of living almost every kind of life in turn. It was not till he re- 
turned from Italy that he felt himself to have arrived at clear- 
ness. What was Goethe’s vocation? Or, since happiness 
consists in faithful obedience to a natural vocation, what was 
Goethe’s happiness? His happiness is a kind of religion, a per- 
petual rapt contemplation, a beatific vision. The object of this 
contemplation is Nature, the laws or order of the Universe to 
which we belong. Of such contemplation he recognizes two 
kinds, one of which he calls Art and the other Science. He was 
in the habit of thinking that in Art and Science taken together 
he possessed an equivalent for what other men call their religion. 
Thus, in 1817, on the occasion of the tercentenary of the Ref- 
ormation, he writes a poem in which he expresses his devout 
resolution of showing his Protestantism, as ever, by Art and 
Science.* It was because his view of Art was so realistic, that 
he was able thus to regard Art as a sort of twin-sister of Science. 
But the principle involved in this twofold contemplation of 
Nature is the very principle of religion itself, and in one sense it 
is true that no man was ever more deliberately and consciously 
religious than Goethe. No man asserted more ea pois 
that the energy of action ought to be accompanied by the energy 
of feeling. It is the consistent principle of his life that the 
whole man ought to act together, and he pushes it so far that he 
seems to forbid all division of labor in science. This is the po- 
sition taken up in ‘ Faust,’ which perhaps is seldom rightly un- 
derstood. Science, according to ‘Faust,’ must not be dry 
analysis pursued at a desk in a close room ; it must be direct 
wondering contemplation of Nature. The secrets of the world 
must disclose themselves to a loving gaze, not to dry thinking 





* *Willich in Kunst und Wissenschaft, 
Wie immer, protestiren,’ 
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(trocknes Sinnen), man must converse with Nature ‘as one spir- 
it with another,’ ‘look into her breast as into the bosom of a 
friend.’ How we should of study is conveyed to us by the 
picture of Wagner, who is treated with so much contempt. He 
as simply the ordinary man of science, perhaps we may think 
the modest practical investigator, of the class to which the ad- 
vance of science is mainly due. But Goethe has. no mercy on 
him—why? Because his nature is divided, because his feelings 
do not keep pace with his thoughts, because his attention is con- 
centrated upon single points. Such a man is to Goethe ‘the 
dry creeper,’ ‘the most pitiable of all the sons of earth.’ , 

‘ Thus it is, then, that Art and Science taken together, the liv- 
ing, loving, worshipping contemplation of Nature, out of which 
comes the knowledge of Nature, are to Goethe religion: But is 
not such a religion wholly different from religion as commonly 
understood, wholly different from Christianity ? 

It was, indeed, ‘very different from such Christianity as he 
found professed around him. In his youth Goethe was acquaint- 
d with several eminently religious persons, Fraulein von Klet- 
tenberg, the Frankfurt friend of his family, Jung Stilling, and 
Lavater. He listened to these not only with his unfailing good 
humor, but at times with more conviction than ‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit’ would lead us to suppose. In some of his early letters 
he himself adopts pietistic language. But as his own peculiar 
ideas developed themselves, they separated him more and more 
from the religious world of his time. At the time of his Italian 
journey, and for some years afterwards, we find him speaking 
of Christianity not merely with indifference, but with a good deal 
of bitterness. This hostility took rather a peculiar form. As 
the whole disposition of his mind leads him toward religion, as 
he can no more help being religious than he can help being a 
post, he does not reject religion but changes his religion. He 

ecomes, or tries to become, a heathen in the positive sense of the 
word ; for the description of Goethe as the Great’ Heathen is 
mot a mere epithet thrown at him by his adversaries. He pro- 
voked and almost claimed it in his sketch of Winckelmann, where, 
after enthusiastic praise of the ancients and of Winckelman as an 
interpreter of the ancient world, he inserted a chapter entitled, 
‘ Heidnisches,’ which begins thus : ‘This picture of the antique 
Spirit, absorbed in this world and its good things, leads us di- 
rectly to the reflexion that such excellences are only compatible 
with a heathenish way of thinking. The self-confidence, the 
attention to the present, the pure worship of the gods as ances- 
tors, the admiration of them, as it were, only as works of art, 
the submission to an irresistible fate, the future hope also con- 
fined to this world, since it rests on the preciousness of post- 
humous fame ; ail this belongs so necessarily together, makes 
such an indivisible whole, creates a condition of human life in- 
tended by Nature herself, that we become conscious, alike at 
the height of — and in the depth of sacrifice and even 
of ruin, of an indestructible health.’ Clearly when he wrote 
this (about 1804) Goethe wished and intended to pass for a 

heathen. And, indeed, the antique attracts him scarcely at all 
from the historical side—he is no republican, no lover of liberty 
—but almost exclusively because it offers a religion which is to 
him the religion of health and joy. 

Is it, then, true that Christianity is a system of morbid and 
melancholy introspectiveness, sacrificing all the freshness and 
glory of the present life to an awful future? He makes this as- 
oo and had almost a right to make it, since the Christian- 
ity of his time had almost exclusively this character. He was, 
however, himself half aware that there was all the differencé in 
the world between the Christianity of his time and original 
Christianity or Christianity as it might be. And even at the 
time of his greatest bitterness he drops expressions which show 
that he does not altogether relinquish his interest in Christian- 
ity, but keeps open for himselt the alternative of appearing as a 
reformer rather than an assailant of it. In the third period and 
the old age his tone is a good deal more conciliating than in the 
passage above quoted. In the Autobiography he appears, on 
the whole, as a Christian, and even makes faint attempts here 
and there to write in a style that Christians may find edifying. 
He tells us expressly that he had little sympathy with the Ency- 
clopedists, and, in a passage of the ‘ West-dstlicher Divan,’ he 
declares with real warmth that he ‘has taken into his heart the 
glorious image of our sacred books, and, as the Lord’s image 
was impressed on St. Veronica’s cloth, he refreshes himself in 
the stillness of the breast in spite of all negation and hindrance 
with the inspiring vision of faith.’ Again, when in the ‘ Wan- 
derjahre’ he grapples constructively, but somewhat too late, 
with the problems of the nineteenth century, we find him 
assuming a reformed Christianity* as the religion of the future. 

* ‘An diese Religion halten wir fest, aber auf eine eigene Weise.’ 
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May we then regard Goethe as one who in reality only opposed. - 
the corruptions of Christianity even when he, seemed to oppose 
Christianity itself ? Certainly other-worldliness does not now ap- 
pear, at least in England, as a necessary part of Christianity.) _ 
Surely that-contrast between the healthy spirit of antiquity and= 
the morbidness of Christianity, which was like a fixed idea in the» — 
mind of Goethe's generation, need not trouble us now. Those ~ 75 
sweeping generalizations belonged to the infancy of the historical | 
sciences. Medizvalism does not’now seem identical with Chris-_ 
tianity. The sombre aspect of our religion: is clearing away. — 
Christian self-denial now appears not as the aimless, fruitless - 
mortification of desire which Goethe detested, but as the heroie> “9 | 
strenuousness which he practised. The world which Christians”, 
renounce now appears to be, not the universe nor the present’ ~ 
life, but only conventionalism and tyrannous fashion. With such _ 
a religion, Goethe’s philosophy is sufficiently in harmony. Acs” ~ 
cording to these definitions the spirit even of ‘ Wilhelm Meister” 
is not secular. Even his avowal of heathenism comes to wear a 
different aspect when we find him writing thus of the religion of 
the Old Testament: ‘ Among all heathen religions, for to this”. 
class belongs that of Israel as much as any, this one has great 
oints of superiority,’ etc. (he mentions particularly its ‘ excel-” 
ent collection of sacred books’). So that, after all, Goethe may 
only have been a heathen as the prophet Isaiah was a heathen!» 
Thus hindrance after hindrance to our regarding Goethe aS & ~ 77 
great prophet of the higher life and of the true religion —_ he Bo 
pears. There remains one which is not so easily removed. 
What surprises the English reader in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ is not ~ 
merely the prominence given to Art, or the serious devotion to | 
things present and to the present life, but also the extraordinary — 
levity with which it treats the relations of men and women, The 
book might, in fact, be called thoroughly immoral, if the use of | 
that word which is common among us were justifiable. More: 
correctly speaking, it is immoral throughout on one point; im- 
moral in Goethe’s peculiar, inimitable, good-natured manner.) 
The levity is the more startling in a book otherwise so remark- 
ably grave. Every subject but one is discussed with serious- 
ness ; in parts the solemnity of the writer's wisdom becomes” 
quite oppressive ; but on the relations of men and women he 
speaks in a thoroughly worldly tone. Just where most moralists ~ 
grow serious, he becomes wholly libertine, indifferent and secu- °~ 
lar. There is nothing in this novel of the homely domestic 
morality of the Teutonic races ; a French tone pervades it, and 
this tone is more or less perceptible in the other writings of 
Goethe, especially those of the second period, with the exception” ~ 
of ‘Hermann und Dorothea.’ On this subject, the great and 
wise thinker descends to a lower level; he seems incapable of | 
regarding it with seriousness ; or if he does treat it seriously, aS 
in the Elective Affinities, he startles us still more by a certain” 
crude audacity. : 
It seems possible to trace how Goethe fell into this extraor- | "¥ 
dinary moral heresy. Starting from the idea of the satisfae- Pe. 
tion of desire, and with a strong prejudice against all systems 
self-denial, he perceived, further, that chastity is the favorite > 
virtue of medizvalism, that it is peculiarly Catholic and mon-- 7 > 
astic. Then, as his mind turned more and more to the antique, 
he found himself in a world of primitive morals, where 7 
woman is half a slave. He eae. that in the ancient world ~ 
friendship is more and love less than in the modern—to this” 
oint, too, Winckelmann had called his attention—and, since he 
ad adopted it as a principle, that the ancients were heal 
minded and that the moderns are morbid, he jumped to 
conclusion that the sentimental view of love is but a modern - d 
illusion. He accustomed his imagination to the lower kind of "9 
love which we meet with in classical poetry, the love of Achilles —~ 
for Briseis, of Ajax for Tecmessa. In his early pamphlet » 
against Wieland (‘Gétter, Helden und Wieland,’ 1773), we © 
find him already upon this train of reasoning, and his.concla- ~ 
sions are announced with the most unceremonious plainness, 
How seriously they were adopted may be seen from the ‘ Roman: 
Elegies,’ written fifteen years later. Among the many reacts ~) 
tions which the Eighteenth Century witnessed against the spirit’ 
of Christianity, scarcely any is so startling and remarkable as, 
that which comes to light in these poems. Here the woman has 
sunk again to her ancient level, and we find ourselves once 
more among the Hetaere of old Greek cities. After reading” cs 
these wonderful poems, if we go through the list of Goethe's 
female characters, we shall note how many among them belong: 
to the class of Hetaere—Clirchen, Marianne, Philine, Gretchen, 
the Bayadere. And if we turn to his life we find the man, who 


shrank more than once from a worthy marriage, taking > Tec- 















messa to his tent. The woman who became at last é 
was spoken of by him, in a letter to the Frau von Stein, aS ~ 
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, poor creature.’ She is the very beauty celebrated in the 
an Elegies.’ 
is strange moral theory could not but have strange conse- 
es. Love, as Goethe knows it, is very tender, and has a 
note as fresh as that of a song-bird ; but it pdsses away 
Tike the songs of spring. In his Autobiography, one love-pas- 
age succeeds another, each.is charmingly described, but each 
aes speedily to an end. How far in each case he was to 
~ blam is matter of controversy. But he seems to betray a 
es of thinking about women such as might be natural to an 
riental Sultan. ‘I was in that agreeable phase,’ he writes, 
‘when a new passion had begun to spring up in me before the 
one had quite disappeared." About Friederika he blames 
himself without reserve, and uses strong expressions of con- 
ition ; but he forgets the matter strangely soon. In his dis- 
tress of mind he says he found riding, and especially skating, 
ig much relief. This reminds us of the famous letter to 
rau von Stein about coffee. He is always ready in a 
ment to shake off the deepest impressions and to receive 
y ones ; and he never looks back. A curious insensibility, 
ich seems imitated from the apparent insensibility of Nature 
tself, shows itself in his works by the side of the deepest 
athos. Faust never once mentions Gretchen again, after that 
_, te rible prison scene ; her remembrance does not seem to trouble 
“him ; she seems entirely forgotten, until just at the end, among 
the penitents who surround the Mater Gloriosa, there appears 
“one who has borne the name of Gretchen. In like manner— 
‘this shocked Schiller—when Mignon dies she seems instantly 
rgotten, and the business of the novel scarcely pauses for a 
ent.: 
We are also to remember that Goethe was a man of the old 
gime. \f he who had such an instinctive comprehension of 
feminine character, at the same time treats women in this Ori- 
ental fashion, we are to remember that he lived in a country 
despotic Courts, and also that he was entirely outside the 
Ovement of reform. Had he entered into the reforming move- 
“ment of his age, he might have striven to elevate women, as he 
rt have heralded and welcomed some of the ideas of 1780, 
sand the-nationality movements of 1808 and 1813. He oertatety 
*felt at times that all was not right in the status of women 
* Der Frauen Schicksal ist beklagenswerth’), and how narrowly 
confined was their happiness (‘Wie enggebunden ist des 
fetbes Gliick’), as he certainly felt how miserable was the 
litical conditions of Germany. Nevertheless he did not take 
the path either of social or of political reform. He worked in 
mother region, a deeper region. He was a reformer on the great 
' ‘scale in literature, art, education, that is, in culture, but he was 
yt a reformer of institutions. And as he did not look forward 
9 a change in institutions, his views and his very morality 
“rested on the assumption of a state of society in many respects 
iserably bad. 
But the effect of this aberration upon Goethe's character as a 
ther and upon his influence has been most disastrous. And 
ita er k for as it has been the practice in the Christian world 
all the stress of morality upon that very virtue which 
almost entirely se Spas he appears not only to be no 
alist, but an enemy of morality. And ashe once brought a 
upon the stage, we identify him with his own Mephis- 
les, though, in fact, the tone of cold irony is not by any 
S congenial to him. He has’ the reputation of a being 
an fully wise, who has experienced all feelings good and bad, 
‘has survived them, and from whose writings there rises a 
a, unwholesome exhalation, the odor of moral decay. It is 
_ thought that he offers culture, art, mainfold intellectual enjoy- 
> ment, but at the price of virtue, faith, patriotism. 
) ~~ itl have taken a just view, the good and bad characteristics 
of his writings stand in a different relation. It is not morality 
ag that he regards with indifference, but one important sec- 
nh of morality. And he isan indifferentist here, partly because 
aman formed in the last years of the old régime, partly 
sceuse he is borne too far on the tide of reaction against Cath- 
lic and monastic ideas. Nevertheless, he remains a moralist ; 
in his positive teaching he is one of the greatest moral 
shers the world has ever seen. In his life he displayed some 
the greatest and most precious virtues, a nobly conscientious 
}of great powers, a firm disregard of popularity, an admir- 
cepacity for the highest kind of friendship. His view of 
id literature is, in general, not ironical and not enervating, 
Sincere, manly, and hopeful. And his view of morality and 
ligion, if we consider it calmly and not in that spirit of agon- 
imidity which reigns in the religious world, will perhaps 
be not now very dangerous where it is wrong, and 
1 instruction where it is right. The drift of the nine- 
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teenth century, the progress of those reforms in. which Goethe 
took so little interest, have tended uniformly to the elevation of 
woman, so that it seems now scafcely credible that at the end 
of the last century great thinkers can seriously have preferred to 
contemplate her in the half servile condition in which clas- 
sical poetry exhibits her. On this point at least the world is not 
likely to become pagan again. On the other hand Carlyle him- 
self scarcely exaggerated the greatness of Goethe as a prophet 
of new truth alike in morals and in religion. Just at the mo- 
ment when the supernaturalist theory, standing alone, seemed 
to have exhausted its influence, and to be involving religion in 
its own decline, Goethe stood forth as a rapt adorer of the God 
in Nature.* Naturalism in his hands appeared to be no dull 
system of platitudes, no empty delusive survival of an exploded 
belief, but a system as definite and important as Science, as rich 
and glorious as Art. Morality in his hands appeared no longer 
morbid, . unnaturally solemn, unwholesomely pathetic, but 
robust, cheerful, healthy, a twin-sister of happiness. In his 
hands also morality and religion appeared inseparably united, 
different aspects of that free energy, which in him was genius, 
and in every one who is capable of it resembles genius. Lastly, 
his bearing towards Christianity, when he had receded from the 
exaggerations of his second period, was better, so long as it. 
seemed hopeless to purge Christianity of its other-worldliness, 
than that of the zealots on either side. He entered into no cler- 
ical or anti-clerical controversies ; but, while he spoke his mind 
with great frankness, did not forget to distinguish between 
clericalism and true Christianity, cherished no insane ambition 
of destroying the Church or founding a new religion,+ and coun- 
selled us in founding our future society to make Christianity a 
rincipal element in its religion, and not to neglect the ‘ excel- 
ent collection of sacred books ' left us by the Hebrews. 





Current Criticism 


HOSPITABLE NEW ORLEANS :—New Orleans, unlike most 
cities, improves vastly on acquaintance. Good manners illumi- 
nate a place. It is like turning on the gas in a gloomy house, 
The outside of a London house is as cold and inhospitable as the 
inside of it is warm and welcome, But the problem for the 
stranger is how to get on the inside of an English gentleman’s 
home. Here in New Orleans the doors are not shut tightly ; I 
mean this figuratively, as well as in fact. For you can pass 
along the street and frequently see straight into and through a 
New Orleans home. Nothing closed up, nothing concealed. It 
is a bit like the suburbs of Naples or Venice, where the side of 
the house next to the sun is always wide open. The door-bell 
down here is on the gate. The old brass English knocker is a 
feature of the doors; as distinguished from houses in the north. 
There is more heart here to the square mile than in any one spot 
in America. And it is real heart. Not show or sham heart, as 
in Paris. The perfect good manners and ever prevailing polite- 
ness here, it seems to me, is real ; neither selfish nor superficial, 
as in the metropolitan cities of France.—fFoaguin Miller, in The 
Rhode Island Press. 





A GRATUITOUS CONJECTURE :—Mr. Black’s ‘ romance’ made 
its first appearance in the pages of an American periodical. 
This fact emboldens us to conjecture that it was written to or- 
der on a subject suggested, rather than invented. Our relatives 
on the other side of the Atlantic think that they have as great 


- a part in Shakspeare as we, and are somtimes disposed even to 


claim a greater, because their speech shows affinities to the po- 
et’s English which in this country have been lost. Pictures, too, 
of the pastoral scenery of Warwickshire, and the representation 
of English social life in the days of King James, rouse emotions 
which we, more familiar with these things, are less quick to feel. 
Certain it is, that visitors from the States make the pilgrimage to 
Stratford with an ardor which an Englishman of corresponding 
culture very rarely exhibits. We venture on this guess, because 
we find a difficulty in otherwise accounting for the choice of a 
most unpromising subject.— Zhe Spectator. 


DITTO TO MR. TRAILL :—Mr. Traill finds Coleridge at all pe- 
riods of life singularly ready to accept gifts, to devolve his re- 
sponsibilities on others, to form magnificent plans and fail to 
carry them out, not because he could not, but because he did 
not try to do so ; and he says frankly that such a character seeins 
to him ‘ wanting in manliness of fibre.’ He finds that this man 
of genius, for about a dozen years of his life, practically ceased 


* ‘Was kann der Mensch im Leben mehr gewinnen, 
Als dass ihm Gott-Natur sich offenbare ?’ - 


+ * Von der Société St. Simonien bitte Dich fern zu halten;’ so he writes to Carlyle. 
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to be a responsible, and at times almost ceased to be a reasonable, 
creature, because he drugged himself with opium ; and he speaks 


’ his mind on this point also. He is anything but tender to Cole- 


ridge for his practical desertion of his wife. These instances of 
robust and old-fashioned morality naturally shock some people. 
For our part, we find ourselves in almost complete agreement 
with Mr, Traill in regard toall of them. If anybody thinks that 
the biographer has failed to grasp his subject’s character, we 
can assure that person that he is committing the very common 
error of casting about for elaborate and non-natural solutions of 
very simple problems. Long before Coleridge took to opium he 
had shown the essential instability, the want of fibre, of his char- 
acter; it only needed the fatal habit to which he addicted him- 
self at the very time when a man’s character is finally decided to 
confirm his infirmity.—Zhe Saturday Review. 





CLEWS TO THACKERAY’S CHARACTERS :—Clews to several of 
Thackeray's and Dickens’s characters are to be found scattered 
through Mr, Yates’s delightful book. He himself is made to 
figure as Grubstreet in ‘ The Virginians,’ as the result of his Gar- 
rick Club difficulty with Thackeray. Alfred Bunn, the manager, 
is said to have been the original of Dolphin in ‘ Pendennis,’ 
John Rhodes, who kept the ‘ Coal Hole,’ was Hoskins of the Corn 
of Harmony in ‘ The Newcomes.’. Little Nadar, an improvisator, 
was the original of Sloman. The cider-cellars, an oyster-house 
next to the stage-door of the Adelphi Theatre, was the back 
kitchen of Pendennis. ‘Hodgen,’ the bass singer in ‘ Pendennis’ 
and his song, the ‘ Baby Snatcher,’ was one Ross, and the song 
‘Sam Hall.’ Andrew Arcedecker, a quaint, kind-hearted oddi- 
wy figured as Foker in ‘Pendennis.’ In the ‘ Book of Snobs’ 

aptain Shindy was a Mr, Stephen Price of the Garrick Club. 
Another member was Wyndham Smith, who was described 
among the sporting snobs. A Captain Granby Colcraft was the 
Captain Granby Tiptoff of the ‘ Book of Snobs.’ Theodore Hook 
sat for Wagg in ‘Pendennis.’ Major Pendennis’s noble friend, 
Lord Colchiem, was the notorious Lord Lonsdale of the day.— 
Erastus Brainerd in the Philadelphia News. 





Notes 


—AN EFFORT was made to collect money in the churches on 
Thanksgiving Day, to aid in pushing forward the construction 
of the Statue of Liberty pedestal on Bedloe’s Island. We do not 
know yet how successful this effort proved ; but we would re- 
spectfully suggest to the managers of this enterprise a better 
day for such a collection—namely, the Sixteenth of December. 
What day could be more fitting for such a work than the anni- 
versary of the official recognition by France of the independence 
of the United States? On Tuesday, Dec. 16, it will be just one 
hundred and seven years since France took the step which prob- 
ably decided the fate of the American nation. On that day, of 
all others, the American people should feel most eager to 
wipe out the national disgrace of having accepted a generous 
gift and made no provision for receiving it. 

— Vedder’s original ‘ Rubaiyat’ drawings will be exhibited 
at the New York parlors of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— 
No. 11 East Seventeenth Street—from the first to the tenth of 
December. Complimentary. tickets of admission will be sent 
on application. The opening reception will occur this (Satur- 
day) evening. 

—Wiliam H. Rideing is at work on a novel of literary life in 
Boston and New York. He has abandoned for a while the 
descriptive work which has occupied the greater part of his time 
for nearly fourteen years, and proposes, we understand, to de- 
vote himself to some experiments in the field of imagination. 
Descriptive writing is, perhaps, the most difficult and least 
‘honored form of literature, and Mr. Rideing does well to apply 
his powers of observation and gift of literary expression to a 
branch of writing which yields a much more adequate return for 
the intelligence and hard work invested in it. 


—The holiday number of 7ke Book-Buyer is more attractive 
than the usual holiday publication, and contains many features 
of special inteerst. From the new cover design on the first page 
to the advertisment on the last, it is bright and readable. 

—The Pall Mall Gazette is not above alliteration. It speaks 
in a recent number of the ‘curtly categorical compiler’ of 
‘Don’t.’ 

—On the 13th of next month Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will pub- 

ish ‘In the Lena Delta: A Retrospect and Prospect,’ by George 
W. Melville, of the ill-fated Jeannette. On the same day they will 
cesses a volume of sermons for children, ‘Lamps and Paths,’ 
y the Rev, T. T. Munger. 
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—The little comedy, ‘ The Elevator,’ which Mr. Howells con- 
tributes to the Christmas Harfer’s, although quite unactable, is ~ 
delightful reading. It is the fourth of a series of little plays RS 
characteristic American ‘ institutions.’ It has been preceded by ~ 
‘The Parlor Car,’ ‘ The Sleeping Car,’ and ‘ The Register,’ and 
will be followed by ‘ The Smoking Car,’ which Mr. Howells is | 
now writing. The elevator has already been used on the sree Bey 
melodramatically in ‘The World’ and farcially in ‘A Bunch ¢ 
Keys.’ It is also a chief instrument of humor in a new li 
comedy recently completed by Mr. Brander Matthews, and 
called ‘ Ups and Downs.’ Bat 

—The Saturday Review is guilty of the following solecism in 
reviewing Robert Buchanan’s ‘ Foxglove Manor’: ‘It is um= 
wholesome and disagreeable, and it is not possible to feel the 
slightest sympathy with scarcely any of the characters.’ a 


correspondent who calls our attention to this lapse characterizes” 
it as ‘a blatant outrage to syntactical decency.’ | fe 


—By a vote of twelve to six, the Trustees of Adelbert College, 
Cleveland, have decided in favor of co-education. This is an 
endorsement of President Cutler’s position on the subject. 


—‘ Trajan,’ a novel which began to appear anonymously in pi 
The Manhattan shortly before that magazine ceased to appear, — 
is to be issued this month in book form by Cassell & Co. 


—We have received a Catalogue of the Loan Book Exhibition 
held at the University of California, six months ago. Itis rich | 
in old books and manuscripts trom the unique library of Mr. H. ~ 
H. Bancroft, the historian of the Pacific coast, and contains also ~ 
some rare books of more recent date and more general interest, ~ 
as well as a few valuable autographs, such as the original man= — 
uscripts of Drake’s ‘Culprit Fay’ and Bret Harte’s ‘Heathen ~ 
Chinee.’ pie 

—The first edition of Vedder's ‘ Rubaiyat’ is exhausted. 


— As we go to press the news reaches us of the deathon — 
Wednesday morning of Henry Ivison, founder of the well-known 
educational publishing house of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, - 
Mr. Ivison, one of the most respected and able men in the pub-_ 
lishing business, was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1808, and 
came to this country with his parents in 1820. He found em= © 
ployment in Utica with William Williams, the principal book-. 
seller in Western New York. In 1830 he began business for 
himself at Auburn, and in 1846 removed to New York and be- 
came a partner of Mark H. Newman, the pioneer educational 
book-publisher. On the death of Mr. Newman the firm became 
Ivison & Phinney, and it soon took rank as the leading house 
of its kind in the country. Mr. Ivison retired from business in 
1882. His death will be regretted by the entire book-trade, = 
To his late partners and employees it will be a personal loss 

—Mr. Whittier has subscribed toward the excavations at San 
Tanis, and sends the Rev. Mr. Winslow the following note ;-— 
‘I am glad to have my attention called to the Excavations of 
Zoan. The enterprise commends itself to every reader of the ~ 
Bible, and every student of the history and monumental wonders 
of Egypt. I would like to have a hand init. I hesitate about” 
disturbing the repose of some ancient mummy, who, perchance: * 

Hobanobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass, ae 
Or dropped a half-penny in Homer's hat, ” 
Or doffed his own to let Queen Dido pass ; 
but curiosity gets the better of sentiment, and | follow the exam- 
le of Dr. Holmes by enclosing an order on Lt.-Governor Ames: 
or one of his best shovels.’ The Lieut.-Governor of Massachu- «+ 
setts has an immense factory for shovels at Easton, in that State, 

—‘I have often thought,’ says Maurice Thompson, in the De-~ 
cember Outing, ‘ that even criticism in our country would have 
more virility in it, if the critics had more time and more inclina- 
tion to study nature outside of cities and green-houses,’ : 

—We have received catalogues of several interesting book- 
sales. From Bangs & Co. comes one of art-works, illustrated — 
books, cheap books, etc., to be sold on Dec. 1. and following ~ 
days. George A. Leavitt & Co. send the catalogue of a portion ~ 
of the library and autographs of the late Royal Woodward oi. 
Albany, N.Y, A title-page of Colden’s ‘ Five Indian Nations’ — 
is given in fac-simile as a frontispiece to the catalogue, f 

—Leslie Stephen's ‘ Dictionary of National Biography * will, it — 
is hoped, be completed in about twelve years. Volume I, con- — 
taining a part of the letter “A, will be ready about January 1, and — 
. successive volumeswill follow- at intervals of three months. ~ 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., who will publish it, are of the opiniaa 
that ‘to American readers in a special degree, embodying, as it ~ 
- must necessarily do, the progenitors of most distinguished names. 
in the history of the United States, the importance and pre 
interest of the dictionary cannot well be overestimated.” _ 
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» —Mr. Oscar Fay Adams sends us this note :—In the latter 
Sata pee y of the present year, a graceful sonnet entitled ‘ Love 
_* ina Morning Gown,’ and signed Oscar Fay Adams, appeared 
* in The Continent. Some weeks later, when I noticed it, I wrote 
to the editor disclaiming the authorship of the poem. After 
some delay I received a reply in which the editor stated that the 
~ sonnet had been found with the endorsement of a previous editor 
* that it should be published with an article of mine, which, by the 
way, appeared two years ago. Supposing me to be the author of 
the poem, also, it was printed with my name attached. I re- 
quested that ‘7%e Continent should note the fact in its columns, 
Dut before that could be done the magazine’s career was closed, 
sand not very long ago I received from the office the manuscript 
of ‘ Love in a Morning Gown’ with a printed slip informing me 
that it was not available for publication! So now I am the un- 
Seen pomessor of a manuscript not mine, in addition to being 
credited with the authorship of a poem which I did not write. 
Will not the author kindly come forward and relieve me of the 
“burden which 7he Continent has laid upon me ? . 

—William Cleaver Wilkinson, author of ‘The Dance of 
_Modern Society,’ has written a criticism of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ 
which will soon appear in the Standard Library under the title - 
» of * Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and as Paganizer." This promises 
to be one of those epoch-making books of which not more than 
“one or two appear ina century. The world will await its pub- 
lication with breathless interest. 

_ —E. P. Dutton & Co. issue a revised edition of Henry Grey’s 
*Bird’s Eye View of English Literature,’ which is now in its 
fourth thousand. 

—The International News Co. announces, as usual at this 
Season of the year, the holiday numbers of the leading French 
~~ .and English illustrated weeklies, over twenty Christmas annuals, 

' anda dozen or more of English almanacs. Le Figaro Illustré 

will contain twelve full-page plates, plain and colored, and may 
‘be had either in French or in English. 

—Mr. Whittaker announces ‘ Revelation, Universal and Special,’ 
by the Rev. Dr. W. W. Olssen, author of ‘ Personality, Human 
and. Divine ;’ ‘ The Spirits in Prison, and Other Studies on the 
Life after Death,’ by Dr. E. H. Plumptre ; and ‘ Good Friday,’ 

_ by H. S. Holland, author of ‘ Logic and Life.’ He has just 
_ issued Cheyne’s ‘ Prophecies of lsaiah’—a new edition in one 
*.. volume. 

—One of the most ambitious attempts in the way of illustrated 
books made in this country is the edition of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ pub- 
lished by Estes & Lauriat. The poem will be illustrated with 

425 photo-etchings printed from steel plates, in tints. From the 
“- specimen pages we have seen, we should say that this attempt— 

e first made on such a scale in America—has been most suc- 

cessful. Blum, Lungren, W. S. Low, Harper and Champney are 
~among the American artists tepeamonnad. A number ot the 
» plates are by well-known French artists. 
+. . —Mrs. Lamb’s second and concluding paper on ‘ Unsuccess- 
-’ ful Presidential Candidates,’ in the December Magazine of 

- American History, is illustrated with portraits of General John 
C. Fremont, Stephen A. Douglas, John C. Breckinridge, General 
McClellan, Charles O’Conor, Horace Greeley, Samuel J. Tilden, 
and General Hancock.j § 


—Among the contributors to this week’s /ndependent—the 
_ Thanksgiving number—are ‘H. H.,’ Bishop Huntington, Wash- 
- ington Gladden, Maurice Thompson, R. H. Stoddard, Benson: J. 
-  Lossing, Amelia E. Barr, Fred. D. Storey, Paul H. Hayne, and 
H. H. Boyesen. « 
‘ —The library of the late Alexander Farnum, of Providence, 
was sold by George H. Leavitt & Co., at Clinton Hall, last week. 
The sale netted nearly $15,000, several books bringing two or 
three times their normal market value. The principal buyers 
were J. J. Astor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Royal Tafft, J. R. Bart- 
lett, the Providence Public Library, Michigan University, Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, Providence Atheneum, Library of 
‘Congress, Lehigh University, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
_ Arts, Providence Atheneum, Jansen, McClurg & Co., Robert 
Clarke & Co., A. L. Luyster, Little Brown & Co., and Porter & 
Coates. The following were among the more important prices 
- obtained: Dibdin, 24 vols., $1008 ; Dibdin, 6 vols., $420; Aldine 
British Poets, 53 vols., $265 ; Taylor’s Aristotle, 10 vols., $105 ; 
Audubon’s Birds, 7 vols., $115.50; British Poets, 130 vols., 
$308.75 5 unique copy of Byron’s ‘ English Bards,’ $105 ; Dib- 
din’s Thomas a Kempis, $70; Irving’s \‘ Life of Washington,’ 
unique copy, 5 vols., $155; Maberly’s‘ Print Collector," 31 53 
ique Rogers's ‘ Pleasures of Memory,’ $50; Ruskin’s ‘ Mod- 
rn Printers,’ 5 vols., $260 ; Ruskin’s ‘Stones ot Venice,’ $156. 
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Good. Literature 


Number 48- 


The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. } . 

ANSWERS. 

No. 790.—The first verse of Mrs. Laura W. Johnson’s poem ‘On Picket 

Duty’ is as follows, and not the one quoted Nov. 15: 
Within a green and shady wood, 
Circled with spring, alone I stood. 


The nook was peaceful, fair, and good. 


Straten Istanp, N. Y. E. W. W. 





No. 822.—1. Of this question, I think the solution offered is sufficiently 
simple. I trust that the subject-matter of my letter will show whether I am 
‘theirs ’ respectfully, or otherwise ; and I affix my signature that the person 
addressed may identify his correspondent. Unless it be a love-letter, all else 
seems either untruthful or uncalled for. 

Provipence, R, I. K 


No. 822.—1. When your correspondent S. A. A. asserts the impropriety 
of the expressions, ‘ Yours truly,’ ‘ Yours sincerely,’ and others of the same 
kind, at the end of a letter, on the ground of their being tautological, he is 
surely somewhat hypercritical, and also quite incorrect in his criticism. 
Even if the degree of tautology which he supposes to be involved were actual- 
ly contained in them, they would not of necessity be improper. It would be 
easy to show that some degree of aplont is involved in various expres- 
sions that are often used, and which woul be less elegant or forcible if they 
were so clipped as to cut out the tautology. But I prefer to point out more 
particularly the inaccuracy of 8. A. A’s. criticism. Ke is altogether mistaken 
when he writes that the word ‘Yours,’ in such expressions as he cites, in- 
volves of necessity the meaning of each of the words that follow it—that if a 
correspondent is ‘Yours’ he is of necessity ‘truly,’ ‘sincerely,’ or ‘ faith- 
fully’ yours. So far from it, one might with perfect propriety subscribe 
one’s self at the end ofa letter of rebuke, ‘yours indignantly ;’ at the end of 
a letter of complaint respecting some delay, ‘ Yours impatiently ;’ or at the 
end of a letter relating some great disappointments that had been experi- 
enced, ‘ Yours dmapontantiy. ’ For in truth the ‘ Yours’ in the subscription of 
a letter carries no meaning with it beyond that of relation, temporary or other- 
wise, between the writer and the person he or she addresses, and may there- 
fore be followed or preceded by any word or phrase which will suitably 
express the writer’s condition at the time; me I feel at perfect liberty to 
subscribe myself to 8. A. A. as Correctively yours, 


Frankuin, Pa. H. L. Y. 


No. 822.—2. In addition to William Morris as ‘the idle singer of an 
empty day,’ you will find Oscar Wilde posing—as usual—in the same style 
in his introductory sonnet to the collected edition of his poems, published 
two or three years since, by Roberts Bros., and also in Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. 

ENVBER, COL. C. B., Jr. 





No. 823.—1. I have translated the ‘Recollections.of a Sportsman,’ and 
hope to publish the book within a month, under the title of ‘Annals of a 
Sportsman.’ I expect, also, to publish soon some of Tourguéneff’s short 
stories. 

Boston, Mass. FRANKLIN ABBOTT. 

No. 823.—1. Tourguéneff’s ‘Recollections of a Sportsman’ has been 
translated into English. It was published in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1858, 
with the title ‘Russian Life in the Interior; or, the experiences of a Sports- 
man, edited by J. D. Meiklejohn.’ 3. Duty is charged on single copies of 
English books sent by mail to persons in this country. The duty is collected 
by the postmaster on delivery of the book. 

Wasuineton, D.C [D. H. 


No. 828.—C. B, Jr.,should be referred to his Mother Goose, where he 
will find the history of the original Margery Daw graphically epitomized. 

Rosgevitue, N. J. 8. J. F. 

No.828.—Where was C. B., Jr, brought up, that he does not know the 
Margery Daw of Mother Goose’s Melodies, ‘who sold her bed, and lay on 
straw?’ 

Straten Istanp, N. Y. E. W. W. 

No. 828.—Awhile ago I was consulting an authority on botany, whose 
wrinkled skin and weak joints showed the weight of its two hundred and 
fifty years. The description of each plant was very methodical, including 
its habitat and time of flowering. On turning to the speed-well, or some 
such common English flower, I found: ‘This plant grows everywhere, and. 
everybody knows its time of flowering.’ Might not this question be an- 
swered similarly—‘ Everybody knows who was Margery Daw who lay on 
straw ?’ 

Provipence, R. I. K 


No. 828.—This question should have been addressed to ‘The Nursery,’ 
rather than Tue Critic, for any four-year-old could answer it off-hand. 6. 
B., Jr., being evidently a person of literary taste, will be charmed to learn 
that there is a book called ‘ Mother Goose,’ which enjoys some celebrity in the 
English-speaking world, even ety a its fame does not seem to have reached 
Denver, Col., and in which can be found a full account of ‘Margery Daw, who 
sold her bed and la =: straw.’ 


Sourn Oranaz, A, T. 








Tue old any of the Arabian prince who kept hisson imprisoned to ward off the 

fate prophesied for him on his twenty-first birthday, and on his arrival to release him 

found him dying from a fall on his table-knife, is paralleled by the experience of many 

a man who meets death or disabling injury through the very means taken to avert 

it. Noman can escape the common hazards of life, and the best way is not totry, 

but to pitch into work, take life as we find it, and insure in THz TRAVELERS, of Hart- 
, Conn, 
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